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THE FARMER. 


Ww inTHROP, Fripay Mornine, Ava. 28 


ry he Wheat €C rop. 


Except in a very few places within the State | 





, 1835. 





where the worms attacked the crops, they coming | 
f| Young stock and horses—plough under more clo- | Are we not as a State at this moment standing in a 


in beautifully, affording as much per acre, and o 
as good a quality as any reasonable man would | 


wish. Would it not be well to pause here a mo- 


ment, and while resting a little from the labors of, , : a 
| your farms—you will be able to iniprove your bodies | 


ie 


the sickle, look around and see what is the advance 
from the past, and what are the prospects of the | 
future. 

As for the past, we need look back hardly twen- 
ty years and see a discontented, repining people, 
many of them selling or almost giving away their 
farms, packing up their moveables, and taking their 
families to the Ohio, the Indiana, 
knows where ; severing the ties of social life and 
kindred, and subjecting themselves to the hard- 
ships and privations at that day unavoidably inci- 
dent to the first settlers of the far West. Some | 
few bettered their situation—imore plunged them- 


selves into poverty, ane some into utter helpless- | por or attention upon much of any thing else, but! 


A belief that our climate and soil was un- 
congenial to the wants of man, ruined many an 
honest person, and threw a cloud of doubt and dis- | 
country. <A few cold 
seasons—seasons which were not confined in their 
disastrous effects to this part of the country—but to 
all New England, sent thousands to seek their for- 


ness, 


courageinent over the whole 


tunes to the Southern and Western States; and, as | 


is natural, in justification of their movements, they 
denounced the whole country as not fit to be in- | 
habited ; 
scarcely 


and of course possessed no natural and | 

any civil advantages, 
ry. . 

past. ‘Time and common sense have at length re- 

versed this decision, and the opinion that Maine 

cannot raise her own bread is rapidly passing away. 


That she docs not raise it, We are sorry to say is a| 


fact. That she cannot, it is ridiculousto state. She 

can raise bread enough for five times the a:nount | 
of her present population. How? Why by no} 
other meaus than sowing the seed exactly as peo- | 


| in other States do, He that sows much reap-| be in bis way, atrouble and a curse to Lim—has | 
eto much. Not that winter wheat is as yet a sure become diminished in size, and as a scarcity be- 
crop, (thougn ae have no doubt it will be,) but! comes somewhat apparent it rises in value to him, | 
SI i" mer . earths yhoo ¥ m ton fe. wr J lo : it re- and is cherished as a prize of no mean value. The 
5 cata > enur tO cultivate ¢ P ream Which run through his premises, which he 
' : =n * we A : : swerd tt found so much trouble in gettting over, and which 
1 mer - l thoroughly nex and ined to be * there on purpose to vex and per- 
good cles te : suis y prepared and sowed in plex him, and lake above, which he thought 
Season, Wilt aol li ountifal crop. But a cloves | Was made only as a harbor for minks —nmuskquash- 
iis bestofall. No preparation of the soil with- es—bull frogs, 


in the means of our common farmers is so good | now puton a different aspect. He finds that by buil- 
and so profitable as turning under clover roots, | ding adam he can have abundance of water power 
When you lay your land down put on a generous | for mills, factories or mechanical business of any 


supply uf clover seed. Mow the crop the second | 


after, and then plough it in. If you could afford | 
the whole crop to plough under, no doubt it would | 


but the roots do exceedingly well. 
of this method which has been so successful else- 
where, prove that it is equally as successful here, 
and that the same care and labor which is crown- 
ed with success in other regions meet with an e- 
qually generous reward here. This being the case 





or the Lord 


So much for the | 


what is there to hinder our farmers from produ- 
cing an almost unlimited supply of wheat, 
| your habits—keep more sheep. Rear not so many | 
) ver sod,—sow more wheat,—reap more grain—anod 

—more independent. You will be able to improve | 


/and minds—and you will thereby improve the state | 


| of society, and increase the strength and prosperity | ritory. Fertile lands are in every direction. A 


, of the community to which you belong, and when 
aes die, you will not have lived in vain, 


j From this subject we are insensibly led to anoth- | 


| er, ViZi— 
internal Improvements. 


A man must be able to feed himself before he 
'can make many improvements upon himself or his | 
| Premises. And it is exactly so with a State ora 

Nation while struggling for a bare subsistence, 
One man or one million of men cannot bestow la- 
| as soon as the subsistence is procured : as soon 
| enough to supply the natural or physic al wants are 
‘accumulated, and there is no danger of being calle« 


wherewithal to supply the appetite, &c. then can | 


capital, be bent upon things which tend to inercase 
our powers and advantages. ‘This now is exactly 
the state of Maine. She is like a young man who 
has been toiling and delving on his farm for a sub- 
who has nearly accomplished this part of | 


the undertaking, and is casting about himself to see 


sistence 





| what are the natural re sources 3 of his territory, and | 
what he can do to increase them to the greatest ex- 


| tent by art. 


He finds, to his great astonishment 
| that the place which he has looked upon so often 


with a desponding heart, as not able to yield him a 


which he little thought of. The forest, which was 


in his way, and which he thought would always 


and a manufactory of mosquetoes, 


season from sowing—and also mow it the season | | ‘igation to a market. 


Change | 


as | 


off to employ time and labor in collecting the | 


strength and labor, which is the very essence of | 


tiving, does indeed possess qualities and privileges 


kind, and by clearing the channel he has good nav- 
He need no longer shoulder 
| his bag and jug, and grope his way by a spotted line 
_to the settlement to barter for the necessities of life, 


pay you well in the increased fertility of the soil, | But he can grind his wheat and manufacture bis 
. | 
Repeated trials | 


wool at his own door, and he can load all his ap- 
ples, his cider, his potatoes, his wheat, his hay, or 
jany thing else into his boat and float easily along 
| to market, at one load, and return with the ex- 
change in the same day. ‘The world looks differ- 
ently tohim. His fields are smiling—his garners 
pa full—his children are comfortable—his home is 
) happy: Does it require any great stretch of the im- 
‘agination to apply this description to our State ? 


similar situation—just beginning to believe and to 


| 
| you will become more wealthy—more comfortable | realize that we have eve ry facility, every means 


given us by God himself, that if rightly improved 
and r.odified, will make us all we can ask? Riv- 
ers and streams and lakes intersect our whole ter- 
plenty of lumber, and lime, and iron, and granite 
are found in all sections. And asa proof that we 
are beginning to look about us in good earnest we 
| will mention some of the routes for rail roads and 
canals which have been examined—are being now 
examined, or are to be examined this year. ‘The 
route fora rail road from Portland to Quebec—rai) 
a | road from Portland to Portsmouth—froin Gorhain 
(to Portland—from Bangor to Old Town—from 
Bangor to Levant—from Bangor to Bucksport— 
‘from Kendall’s Mills to Waterville 
| Merrymeeting Bay to Casco Pay—from Kennebee 





‘anal from 


| River to Readfield, through Winthrop, and thence 


} 


; 10 the Sandy and Androscoggin Rivers—from Ken- 


nebec River to China. These contemplated tn- 
‘provements may undoubtedly be all done with 
‘ease, and if the present spirit continues, will be 
‘done without delay. ‘They will be of immense ad- 
vantage to our State, but are a mere speck to what 
may be done if the State would rouse herself as 
some of her sisters have, and apply herself heartily 
add courageously to the work. 
| There is not the least danger that they will not 


be as profitable as they are useful ; for when such 


| things have been finished they contribute to the 


| growth of the community, and the community in 


return contribute to the growth of their income. 


They create as it were a reciprocating power, in- 


creasing in strength as they increase in years. 


Brooks’ Leticrs. : 

Our readers will perceive that we have commen- 
ced the publication of Brooks’ Letters from the 
P ortiand Adve tis Tr. Mr. [ has bes n sent to 
England by the ent rp PUD ISsuers of tiiat f 
per, and we doubt not that their desire to procu: 
accurate and it ( uunts from ( 
try will be well encou: { by the pul | 

| EASTERN MAGAZINE for 


Aucust | } i 


treceived. Content Lhe Rivals—'T} 


S 
oe 
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MAINE FARMER 
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a Morning—Maine—Importance of Piety in a wife | 
—A Sbetech—A scene during the first evacuation | 
«of Mexico—The American Flag—Love’s First | 


Gift—-Stanzas—Valley of the Piseataquis—Song | 
-—Editor’s Table. 


‘or the Maine Farmer 
Sheep. 


Mr. Hoimes :—As my communications for the 
Maine Farmer are only intended to offer the result 
of my own experience or that of others, and to of- 
fur suggestions that would cause reflection and ex- 
periment in others, and through such means pro- 


mote agricultural improvements, I decline at all | 


tines controversy on the subjects L may furnish for 
the Maine Farmer, fully persuaded that the public 
can reap no benefit from the same. 

I hope, therefore, Elijah Wood, Esq. will consid- 
er my present communication as not intended as a 
review of his, but to show that the opinions al- 
ready expressed by me in the Maine Farmer of Ju- 
ly 10th are not changed, but are confirmed by E. 
W’s communication. Much is due to Mr. Wood 
for his close attention to circumstances that have 
heen connected with his practical husbandry, and 
lis communications, the result of his observations, 
will be received with interest. In this instance it 
will be no pleasure to me by a course of reasoning 
to prove that he is wrong. 
on the facts already offered which of the two breeds 
is most profitable for use and sale to the farmer, 
the Merino, or the Merino mixed with the Dishley 
or Bakewell breed. AsI do not notice any new 


frets from Mr. W. to affect the view I have taken, | 


] shall not add other facts to the many already of- 
fered by me, but in a concise way give the result 
of those offered in my former communication. 

I there considered the fair average of Merino 
wool, in this section of the country, 23-4 lbs. or 
44 oz. and the value this season 50 cents per |b. 


The public will decide | 





Since reading Mr. Wood’s communication, I see | stow more and better keeping on them the first 
no reason offered by him for altering the opinioi | year of their age ? 
expressed by me in favor of the mixed breed com-| Would not a foundation thereby be laid for fu- 
parec with the Merino. Mr. Wood’s recollection | ture growth ? 
of the Merino—when “ first mtroduced among us,’ | Should we then see as many diminutive creatures 
that is, in this country, is rather against the Merino | among us ? 
breed than in its favor, as there is evidently a great) Can any one be innocent and measurably starve 
depreciation since that time, when the Merino had ‘an animal, especially a young one, when they are 
heavy fleeces and large carcasses. This is not the | least prepared to endure it ? 
case now. It was my business to take the sheep, Can it be for the temporal interest of farmers to 
as they now are, and surely it is against the Merino | thus treat them ? 
| breed, when such depreciation has taken place tn _ Does not he who does it make egregiously wrong 
| flocks, possessed by substantial owners, who with- ' caleulations ? Foovoey. 
out doubt have given great attention to their sheep. 
I shall close this subject by stating that I have no 
objection to the keeping large flocks of full blood + Jupiter Cattle. 
Merino Sheep, as necessary for the manufacture of | Mr. Houmes :—I recently, in the Farmer, made 
the finest broad cloths; but the wool needed for known my ideas from observation and experience 
such cloths bears but a small proportion to the wool | not from guess, respecting the Jupiter breed of cat. 
used for other kinds. It is just to observe that tle among us. I mentioned also that if my ideas 
the keeping of these large flocks is no proof that _were incorrect I hoped to hear them refuted thro» 
they yield the most profit. i” Farmer. But lo! out comes a Mr. Howard 
CHARLES VAUGHAN. | With very harsh remarks on my writing, and in- 
Hallowell, July 28, 1835. stead of even attempting to show that the breed of 
N. B. Three inaccuracies in the former com- ©**tle were different from what I described them 
munication please notice. In the 20th line 2d col- | them to be—charges ine with casting down my 
umn, instead of 55 for the full blood Dishley wool | glove for fight, and then goes on to catechise me, 
of Col. Green, it should have been 75 cents. In | as though I must bow to him, and inform him how 
the 12th line last column in Mr. Sanford Howard’s many Of those cattle 1 have raised, whether they 
| statement, instead of past it s!iould have been first. were male or female. Sir, these are things which 
In a late letter from Mr. Moses Taber, he states | cannot be made plain by reason ; we cannot make 
that the buck was Merino, not Saxon. 1 give an. it more certain that the Sun shines, and illuminates 
extract describing it. “It was the largest full blood | ® clear day by reason, So an unprejudiced 
Merino that { have seen—the wool very fine and | mind, who has observed or owned any of the breed 
‘thick--the outer end filled with glutinous sub-_ of cattle I referred to, is not less certain that they 
‘stance to which the dirt adhered to that degree | "@ What I described them to be, with some excep- 


| that the color was a dark brown when he came out | "0S 48 I remarked, there is no need of guessing. 


of the water from washing. His fleece weighed | Who that has his eyes open, but knows it. JT have 
more than 10 Ibs. for several years. [rom a Weth- |" 
| ex of his getting I had a fleece of 7 1-2 lbs. which | neighbors that they are a pufling and short winded 
| sold for $5.25.” | race, fit for labor only in the firiged zone. But as 





For the Maine Farmer. 








had woful experience enough to satisfy me and my 


which gives $1,37 1-2 for a fleece ; and the mixed | pv) aeetae oe 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Mr. loumes :—As the haying season is finished | cline it alt 


for their support, as the price of beef would there- | 


and stock, whereby we may preserve their lives 
and prevent the sacrifice of property ourselves. 

In accordance with the opinion advanced above, 
I wish to enquire through the medium of your use- | 
ful paper, whether we may not obtain a valuable | 
fodder from the tops of potatoes without injuring | 
the roots, by cutting them before the frost kills | 
them. If you or any of your correspondents have | 
had any experieuce in saving potatoe tops, and will | 
cemmmunicate the same through the Farmer, they 
may confer a great favor on many farmers who 
will be reduced to the alternative of saving some- 
thing more than hay, or applying the knife to the 
throats of their cattle. P. 

Vassalborough, August 17, 1835. 


| 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Mr. Houmes :—I submit the following queries to | 





breed to be 4 1-2 Ibs. or 72 oz. and the value as’ 
sold by me this season 45 cents per lb. which gives 
£2.05 for a fleece. The difference of weight is| ; 
about 60 per cent in favor of the mixed breed, and | and the ms saved does beasts exeeed two thirds the 
the difference in price is about 10 per cent in favor | amount raised last year, it becomes absolutely _ 
of the Merino, making a gain of 68 cents or 50 per | “°*8'Y for the farmer to make some provision and 
cent in favor of the mixed breed in the sale of our | Stepgrments for the coming winter. It certainly 
average fleece of each breed. will not answer to kill all the stock which the far- 

If this statement is correct, my end is answered, | mer has above what hay he has raised on his farm 
and in the article of wool, a breed of Sheep bas} . 
been introduced more profitable than the Merino, | Y be reduced to nothing. But we men bestir 
It may be here noticed that for domestic use the ourselves, and have something to give our horses 
cloth manufactured from the wool of the mixed 
breed, was much better than the cloth made froin 
the Merino, and this is well attested to by those 
who have manufactured both. 

Of the superiority of the mutton of the mixed 
breed there can be no question. And as respects 
the lambs, Mr. Carey, who resides in Hallowell, 
and purchases largely lambs and other animals for 
our market, states that he killed of this breed lambs 
eleven weeks old weighing 33 1-2 pounds, and that 
comparing the lambs of the mixed breed with those 
of the Merino there is a difference of 25 per cent 
in favor of the mixed breed. 

As it regards hardiness, I can state that the lambs 
and sheep produced from my Merino Ewes were 
always in better condition, winter and summer, 
than the Merino Ewes; and this fact agrees with 
the opinions expressed by all writers, that the best 
shaped animals are the hardiest, and are kept in| 
better condition on the same food with the same 

| 


“Te 


be reflected on by those who rear any kind of ani- | 
mals for use or market. 
Would it not be greatly for their interest to be- 





4 


| to troubling the public in informing Mr. Howard 
‘what their sex were which I produced, I shall de- 
ogether, and I regret to say that 1 am sat- 
_isfied his remarks were not calculated to either 
| show any light on the subject or to elicit the bappi- 
est feelings which should always be cultivated a- 
mong your Correspondents, or I might say more. I 
| confined my remarks in my former communication 
|to the offspring of a particular animal called the 
| Jupiter, not doubting but that our stock has been 
improved much by crossing from some foreign an- 
imals, for which I apprehended the public are in- 
_debted to Mr. Howard in no small degree, and to 
his friends. But should he or any one introduce 
one that I think not on the whole valuable, I hope 

may be permitted to say so, without producing 
unhappy feelings or showing signs of fight in any 
ones opinion, except the pleasant Mr. Howard, so 
tender in his feelings that I fear he is a little ner- 


vous. S. W. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Goose Story. 


Mr. Hoimes :—Reading in a late number of your 
paper the power of habit in a hen, calls to mind 
facts respecting a goose. ‘The writer is in the habit 
of keeping geese of the Bremen kind, which were 
housed in a room in a small building called the 
goose house, with a row of nests on one side where 
each goose could be accomodated by herself. It 
was found that one goose, being older and stronger 
than the rest, usurped too much authority over 
them, and prevented them from going to and from 
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their nests, and when she went off and returned, | of the farmers of Massachusetts are cultivating less | like these ——’s angels, “far between” at the 
would drive another off and take her nest instead of Ruta Baga and Mangel Wurtzel, and that they same place. Any information you can give as the 
of her own. It was therefore thought best not to have substituted Sugar Beets, It is possible that measures usually taken in securing these animals, 
let her set. Her eggs were accordingly divided a- beets may prove to be a more profitable crop than, or any suggestions of your own will be greatfully 


: . ah . pay a : 
mong the rest; aud she, with her favorite gander turnips in our own State. This, if true, must be received by 


was put in a small room in a barn, with corn and 
water, and perhaps some gravel to comfort their | 
gizzards. ‘They were there incarcerated until she 
laid and hatched a brood of goslings ; she was then 
let loose to enjoy the privileges and immunities of | 
the other geese. Now she chooses said goose house 
to deposit her first brood of eggs, but when she has 
done has no inclination to set-—and when she wants | 
to lay her second brood she will not have any thing | 
to do with the goose house, but takes to the barn, | 
even if she has to fly in at the window, lays and 
sets asshe has been formerly permitted, This, 
shows the wonderful power of habit on the body | 
and mind of brutes, as also on the human species. 
Minot, Aug. 20, 1885. C. 


P.S. It would be well for people to accustom | 
themselves to sleep on straw this warm weather. | 
All those who wish to preserve health and curtail | 
their Doctor’s bill, would do well to lay aside their | 
feather beds until fall, or till it becomes cooler at 


least. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Ruta Baga. 


Mr. Hontmes:—In one of your late papers you 
attacked one of my best friends, and brought forth 
what some will think to be aserious charge against 
him. I mean Ruta Baga. It would seem that the 
culture of this root will have an injurious effect on 
Indian corn crops. If this should prove to be the 
fact, I for one shall hold on upon Ruta Baga, even 
if I should be uuder the necessity of giving up the 
raising of corn. I think however that this root and 
cornu too may flourish well under a proper rotation 
of crops. Indian corn I think should never follow 
a turnip crop. Whenever there is a failure of ob- 
taining a good crop, a farmer should endeavor to 
ascertain the cause of such failure. Now suppose 
it to be an established fact that Indian corn will not 
grow well aftera Ruta Baga crop. What is the 
cause? Does the turnip crop exhaust the soil, or | 
does the mischief proceed from some other source? 
Is it not possible that a Ruta Baga crop is calcula- 
ted to multiply worms, which, working upon the 
lateral roots of the corn are the cause of the evil? If 
this is the case, then some crop should succeed not 
liable to injury from imsects, and the worms will no 
doubt in a short time die of starvation. [ think 
that clover should always succeed a turnip crop as 
soon as possible, and then whether the mischief 
above alluded to proceed from exhaustion of soil 
or the increase of insects, the difficulty will in due 
time be obviated. 

lam far from idolizing one kind of roots to the 
exclusion of others. I wish that every good fuar- 
mer in our State (and I hope the time will soon 
come when we shall have few poor farmers) would 
grow some of all the different kinds of roots for the 
feeding of their cattle and sheep, even if they do 
not enter largely into the business. Then indeed 
we shall soon ascertain which of the different kinds 
are most profitable, al] things considered, which 
lave the least disadvantages attending their culture 
&c. If we can believe the books, it has heen sta- 
ted that the Mangel Wurtzel beet does not impoy- 
erish the soil where it grows—is not annoyed by 
insects—improves the soil, and renders it fit for 
wheat and other grains. 

I have understood from private rumor that some 











ascertained by experiment. A. Y. F. 


Rumford, August, 1835. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Garden Hog. 

Mr. Hotmes:—I was pleased with your intro- 
ductory remarks in No. 26 of the Maine Farmer 
respecting a Garden Hog. But I thought you 
might have remarked that they were often found 
in orchards, and that if being found stealing fruit 


if they made their escape, (as one lately did I foun 
pilfering in my garden) it should be considered the 
indispensible duty of every well disposed member 
of society to pursue and bring therm to Thomastor 
or some other place of confinement. I ain satisfied 
there is no other mode of keeping them from dep- 
redating on our earnings, cucumbers and fruit.— 


Severahare now known in this place who are guil- | 


ty which ¥ could name if I chose, and I shall, per- 
haps, in a future communication, Thieving in all 
animals that have knowledge enough to discern 


good from evil, can and must be puta stop to, or if 


winked at by- those from whom they steal, they, 
ina degree at least, are partakers in the guilt— 
which for one I am determined to wash mysel 
clean from if I catch another in my garden. A.B. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Garden Hog. 

Mr. Hotmes :—Your answer to my inquiries in 
your last number satisfy me beyond a doubt that 
the animal which annoys us is the real “hitherto 
non-descript ;” and now, sir, a little of your sage 
counsel is solicited as to the manner of securing 
him, or ourselves, against his depredations. Can 
he be trapped or taken ina snare? Or is he to be 
hunted down with dogs, and then a legal process 
instituted against him, and he be pounded as his 


kindred, the bristly gentry who trespass on our, 


rights. You recommended driving the old ones 
out of the country, how can it be done? I will re- 
late the manner in which it is said my father caught 
what I now suppose was one of these animals, 1 
have heard him tell the story, although he never 
repeated in my hearing that he was the actor, oth- 


ers say he was, and very likely, for he was one of 
the first settlers in this town, and somewhat used | 


to trapping. One day when in his cornhouse on a 
farm at a little distance from home, he observed that 
the corn in the crib had settled in such a manner 
as to make a hole something in the form of a tun- 
nel on the top ; on going outside he discovered that 
there was an opening between the slats so wide 
that some animal had succeeded in getting out the 
whole ears of corn. He removed the corn and pla- 
ced a smart spring trap on the opening inside, and 
the very next morning found an animal which he 
did not know what to call, standing caught by one 
fore paw. Inever heard him give the animal a 
naine, nor pretend that he knew what he was, tho’ 
for his day, he understood the history of beasts pret- 
ty well. I think it must haye been of the same 
species with the asimal which you described in No. 
26; however the animal was suffered to escape 
alive for some reason or other, and I think it was 
because he supposed him so trightened that ine 
would not venture there again. ‘Traps have been 
set without effect ; the animal grows more sly, has 
acquired a more nice scent, or his visits are more 


} 


they ought at once to be caught and confined—or | ‘ my. : A 
q| morning [I actually saw two swinish looking “ cubs’ 


climbing the fence into the garden ; they were, as 
/near as I could judge, about two thirds grown, rath- 





A SvuBscRIBER. 
Winthrop, August 17, 1035. 





or the Maine Farmer. 
| 
j 


The Garden Hog. 


| Mr. Hotmes:—In the 26 and 28 Nos. of your 


' paper allusion is made to a non-descript species of 


j 


animal which you have very justly denominated 


the Garden Hog. 

Having found that my garden had been visited, 
and most of my cucumbers carried away by these 
animals, I was induced to watch, and on yesterday 


, | er slenderly built, and appeared to be exceedingly 


shy and wild, for on seeing me they “ made tracks” 
with all possible haste, exhibiting many strange 
looks in order, no doubt, to deceive me as to their 
real intentions. The face, paws, and feet of these 
| mischievous bipeds were bare, that is, they had no 
hair on them, and the original color of the skin was 
white, if | could judge correctly through a decent 
coat of dirt, 

On visiting my garden this morning I discovered 
by their tracks, that the rascals had been there dur- 


f ing the night, and carried off all the cucumbers 


they could find, this being the only vegetable ripe 
enough for them to eat raw, 

In mean, dirty, grovelling, thievish characteristics 
these animals resemble the hog very much. In 
/many other points they essentially differ; for in- 
stance, they never root, but this, perhaps, is owing 
more to their extreme laziness than te any natural 
difference in the habits of the two animals, It is 
time that some effectual measures were taken to 
secure the fruits of honest industry from the prowl- 
ing depredations of these midnight harpies. 1 
think, at least they ought to be marked, and if | 
were called upon for a preparation for marking 
them, | would propose an application of warm tar 
accompanied by a suitable quantity of feathers well 
laid on, CaROLUs. 

August 14, 1835, 








For the Maine Farmer. 


Mode of managing Frost bitten 
Jorn. 





On the night of the 3d inst. there was a seyere 
| frost in many places, I have seen some pieces of 
corn completely killed, and being aware of the va- 
rious opinions that are afloat, as to the management 
of corn after a premature frost has killed it, and 
thinking as every body else is apt to think, that 
“my way is the best way,” I will tell you my way; 
and that is when corn has been killed or touched 
rather hard by the frost before it has become ripe 
or hard, 1 think the best way is to let the corn 
stand, and as soon as the husk turns or becomes a 
little loose from the ear, take and strip the husk 
clean from the ear, so as to leave the corn bare to 
the influence of the sun and wind, and you will 
find it I think much better than it would be if it 
were cut upand shocked, Yours, &e, B, G. FE. 
August 17. 


P.S. Which is your way where there are a great 
many suckers on corn—to let them grow or do you 
cut them off; ain’t they “omniverous 2” 

Note.—We formerly cut them all off, but are 
now somewhat doubtful on that point. See Maine 
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Mr. Brooks’ Letters. Wo. 2. 


From the Portland Advertiser. 





LIFE ON BOARD A N. Y. PACKET SHIP. | 


On Boarp tue Toronto, (at Sea,) 
Off Belle Isle, cost of France, May 30. 


We have had a gale, calms, and squalls,—and 
here we are, on the ocean 3000 miles off; and it is 
just 19 days since we lost sight of the Jersey shore. 
During the gale of 24 hours, with the wind directly 
aft, our captain tells us, that we went over 270 miles; 
the gale, it was well enough to have just for variety’s 
sake,—but my curiosity is quite content; I don’t 
like the sample. What dreadful dreams a poor 
passenger has as he is tossed about in his berth at 
night from side to side,—of falls, and leaps from 
precipices, of terrible cliffs, and of deadly contests 
with man and beast; The swimming* head rouses 
up one’s worst immaginations,—and_ if I could be- 
lieve my dreams, I have leaped from shelving moun- 
tains, down cataracts, and waged mighty war with 
most ferocious monsters. I pray louder than ever 
for the calms,—and we are enjoying them now off 
the sunny coast of France, amid the groans of our 


|Isle. All I have seen of it yet is its history, which | affection and sympathy were then sundered ! 

(I have just read in the Gentleman’s Magazine. But; Our anchor isup. The signal of a line packet is 
‘the revolving light all of us could see distinctly, and | at our mast head, and a boat will meet us off Ports. 
as the new moon sank below the horizon, the light | mouth, as soon as it isseen. A merry breeze js 
| was clearer and clearer. This was something, ev- | carrying us forward. Already are the lawns, and 
en to see a light that was kindled up on the land. | castles, and the palaces of England withiv sight,— 
| But yet we have a long course to run, before we | I am too overjoyed now with the beauty, the sur. 
\shall reach Portsinouth, in the English Channel. | prising beauty and grandeur of every thing about 
The winds have driven us very far south from our | me, to trust my pen to paper. All I see is a gar- 
regular route. Ushant is to be doubled; and as den, a paradise on earth. A single hour of the de- 
| what wind there is, is dead ahead, we make but) licious enjoyment I have this day received by the 


slow progress, going three miles or more to advance | eye alone, in silence and apart from the crowd of 


‘one. During the day, a line was put out, as we our ship, amply and doubly repey me for all [ have 
were on soundings, to catch fish, but in vain, while | suffered in getting here. 1] will soon write you fur- 
the French fishermen seem to be doing good busi- | ther. 3. 

‘ness ata distance. 
|} June 2. Calmer and calmer the weather is. We | from the Portiand Magazine. 


are now in the English Channel, yet off the Coast ee eS . ate 
of France. ‘An English vessel hailed us,—and we | Geology of Portland & dCEmREtY, 
cried out for news. Lord Melbourne, we were 

‘told was Prime Minister,—and the French stocks | * : : 
(with a sarcasm) were the same. By the way we | ©} that is, perpendicular to the horizon, They 
‘did not know but that the Frenchmen might take consist of talcose alate, mica slate, and quartz rock ; 
us as prisoners of war, and carry us to some port of #4 are to be regarded as some of the oldest vari- 
France, for how matters had gone was quite un- | Ces, of these rocks on the globe. These rocks— 
licmown to us. Anon a French Pilot boat came a- that is, their elevated edges, run almost exactly 
northeast and southwest, with remarkable uniform- 





The city of Portland is based upon primitive 
tratified rocks, whose layers stand upon their edg- 


captain and mate who are whistling with all their | long, and offered to take us into Havre, where we 


might to raise a breeze. But look out for these 
calaus. They are sometimes but treacherous de- 
ceivers. Our whole party was gathered in the 
cabin the other night, listening intently to the soft- 


est and sweetest strains of music,—and anon old ; 


Horeas set up the angry opposition of the squall,— 
and the winds furiously whistled through every 
shroud, threatening to tear our sails, which were 
all set, to rags, and the white waves curled in an- 
ger, and foamed, and groaned as if to devour us,— 
but our little ship suddenly stript off her canvass, 
leapt over the waters with only a sprightlier grace, 
amid the loud and quick “ heave-yo-ho” of the 
sailor, and the trumpet ery of “luff,” “luff,” from 
the captain. ‘This was a scene, and I revelled in it 


vs soon as I felt that there was no serious danger, | 


‘i; he excitement stirs up the sluggish blood, more 
sluggish than ever upon the water. ‘Thick dark- 
ness of a sudden approached. <A storm stole upon 
us—and we rushed trom the soft vocal concert of 
the brilliant cabin to hear ouly the discord of the 
howling winds, revelling in midnight darkness there 


making every shroud shiver, and the ship for a} 
while sadly reel and toss and groan, as if in furious | 


avony, 


1 have amused myself at times in watching the | 
porpoises that jurnp out of the water, and dash by | 


the bow of the ship. I am already out of books, 


and have read all I could borrow, even the mon- 


strous volume of Vidocque through and through. | 


It is amusing to mark the many ways our passen- 
gers contrive to killtime. Chess and checkers soon 
yrow tame. Mock marriages are gotup. Police 
reports are made. ‘The ladies give fetes. The gen- 
tlemen smoke, (such as take a fancy to making 
their mouths a steam engine,) or doze over a bottle 
of wine, or discuss the merits of a mint julep. 
‘Then there are promenades, plays, and parts to be 
acted. All is done that can be done in so limited a 
theatre, and yet time hangs heavily on our hands, 


‘The truth is, be begin to be weary of each other— | 


not that we dislike one another, but that we have 
talked each other, and each other’s topics all out, 
and hence we sigh for new scenes, new objects, and 
new faces, Fancy is picturing out the happiness 


we shall haveson shore—the fine treats, the fine; 


prospects, and the fine dishes that Old England will 
give usin this her golden season of the year. I 
think I should leap in an eestacy of joy, if I could 


see but a single human being from the shore, or | 


look at one green field. Here, on the Bay of Bis- 
ety, at times we amuse ourselves with watching 
tie water eraft of the Frenchmen as they sail not 
lay trom the shore, or the galliots of the Dutchman 


whe istmaking to or from the Mediterranean, or | 


tue black-sided hulks that gather wealth for Eng- 
Jund from every isle of the ocean. I see no ships 
like our American ships here on this thoroughfare 
of Europe. We test our superiority, atleast in one 
ease, as we rapidly pass by every thing. Our cap- 
tai jsists that naval architecture is better under- 
stood by oar countrymen than by any other nation, 
~and judging from the specimen that conveys us, 
tere can be no doubt of the fact. 

May, 31. This evening we saw a revolving light 
off L’Orient in France. Our strong-eyed passen- 
gers during the day have had some views of Belle 


\don’t choose to go. We asked the Frenchman 
| who were the Ministers in France, but asked in vain 
‘even after he bad cousulted the Almanac, of course 
'for nought. All of us now were eager to see a 
newspaper—so long had we been without knowl- 
edge trom this side of the water. But our Freneh- 
man bad none of them. I began to make ready 
for shore, as the Lnugtish beats began to heave 
in sight, warning us of our proximity to Eugland, 
Pounds sterling, shillings, pence, crowns and soy- 
ereigus, have been an anxious object of study, for 
nothing is more vexatious than not to know how 
to reckon with a people among whom your are go- 
ing. By the way, the exchange between England 
and America is now a serious drawback upen the 
purse ofa man who takes out money to England. 


ity. And as we go east and southeast from the city, 
upon Cape Elisabeth, and the islands in Casco Bay, 
we find the same rocks, having essentially the same 
dip and direction ; though they sometimes lean in 
one direction and sometimes mm another. 'Talcose 
slate decidedly predominates over the rest, and mi- 
ca slate is next as to quantity. The quartz rock is 
least abundant, and indeed not commonly met with. 
We noticed a good example of it, associated with 


. » . slot. a « . att 4 
talcose slate, in a ledge on the shore a little east of 


{ 
the Observatory, where the talcose slate almost be- 
comes soapstone : this latter rock being only a va- 
riety of taleose slate. ; ‘ 

On the shore of Cape Elizabeth nearest to Port- 
land, may be seen a bed of blue limestone, inter- 
mixed with the slate. This very much resembles 


144 in England, the value of a pound sterling. The | 0! €X8mination of the whole bed would bring to 
rate of exchange was nearly ten per cent when | light good marble, Where it is exposed, it appears 


‘ a ; ; . ae eS ah . Se ° 
A sovereign that costs 487 in New-York brings but | '!e marble from Thomaston ; and not improbably 


, : > nue ixe it} » glate m) 
*/Jeft, and this reduces a man’s money about one | '° be too much mixed with the slate to work well. 


lis limestone probally extends southwesterly sev- 
feral miles: and we suspect, also, that it reaches 
Liog Island, 


Still farther to the east upon Cape Elizabeth, we 


itenth. ‘There is no sport in thus disposing of mon- 
ey, one knows hardly how, and without return. 
June 3. It is remarkable that the first land I. 
should see in [england was that of Portland, so fa- i 
_mous for the Portland stone. Here an English pi- COM Epona deposite of hornblende slate; though 


° ° ‘eyv few marke ofa c¢! , a ee oe ae 
‘Jot came on board with newspapers which we read | YetY !©W marks of a slaty structure are visible in it. 
{ 


chalky eliils in the distance,—but nearly all 1 could it comes under that variety usually called primitive 
see was the shore and the light-houses, for the ex- &7een stone. It is an extremely hard, unsightly and 
cellence of whieh the English channel, and the useless rock, which breaks into so many irregular 
| whole of England in fact has so great a reputation, fragments that it creates but little interest. 
surpassing all others in the world. ‘This evening . The excellence of the water of Portland may be 
we are anchored off the Isle of Wight, in its nar- ' ® eteat measure imputed to the nature, and es- 
row channel, a dead calm making it necessary, so pecially to the situation of the rocks on which the 
as to prevent our being drifted upon the shore. For C'Y stands, For the perpendicular position of the 
the first time, then, Lam near England, and never layers, running in the longest direction of the pe- 
‘did a man look more anxiously for the shores ofan- | ®!Sula, effectually prevents the pereolation of the 
other country than I have looked for these. But it, Slt water so as to contaminate the few springs that 
is darkness now, and the lofty banks of the Isle of originate i primary rocks, 
Wight can be seen only by the pale light of the Phe known healthiness of Portland depends, al- 


moon. 80, it 
June 4. 1 rose by day light, which was soon af- , ! foundation ; for cities founded upon primary 
ter 3 A. M. Old England is in full sight. ‘The "ecks are always the most healthy ; and ifthe opin- 
British flag is flying al’ around us, The fishermen | '0"% that have been breached relative to the con- 
‘and boatmen in myriads beset our ship. The peo- nexion between geology and the cholera be correct 
ple, it is true, speak the same language that we Poviland has lithe to fear from that scourge. As 
speak,—but how many thingsare new! How odd | We £0 northwest from Portland, across Back Cove 
the idea of being a foreigner where one’s own lan- | We find ry first the same slaty rocks that have been 
guage is spoken, and spoken too, 8000 miles or deseribed ; especially the mica slate ; which soon 
more from home! Whatamagnificent conception , Lowever begins to contain veins and tuberculous 
even this gives of the extent of territory where the | "asses of granite; and within even one or two 
English language is spoken, and low it is magnified miles of the city, it passes into decided gneiss. The 
when we add the wide spread colonies of the Kng- | aly and stratified structure of this rock, however. 
‘lish themselves! What a vast people have sprung | is So indistinet that it is easily mistaken for granite ; 
from the loins of our English forefathers !—W hat especially when, as is often the “ase, it becomes ve- 
a sway one little island has exercised over this migh- ry coarse. Phis rock continues in a north and 
‘ty earth! Can it be so? I often exclaim, that Eng- | northwest direction as far as we have examined ; 
‘Jand has this power, this little island on my map, and we have reason to believe that it spreads over 
‘this but a speck in the ocean, peopling ail quarters a large part of Maine, iid 
of the globe, spreading the British renown every The * granite “ so extensively used for building 
where, and carrying the English language every and flagging stone in Portland, especially that from 
‘where, with British arms. 1f I were not an Amer- North Yarmeuth, is genuine gneiss; and from all 
ican, 1 would, next to that proud claim, be an Eng- | that we are able to learn, without actual inspection 
lishman,—for England with all her faults and in- | of the “granite” from many other parts of Maine, 
‘sults, an American must ever love as the land | most of it is nothing but granitic gneiss. In a prac- 
| whence his fathers came, Whata people she drove | tical point of view the distinction is quite unimpor- 
‘from her, when she alienated us! What ties of | tant; but in the science of geology it is of great 


most eagerly. I siretched my eyes well to mark its it Is composed chiefly of hor nblende, and most ¢ { 


80, in &@ measure upon the geological character ot 


are pre a 
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consequence. 
Gennine granite, however, is by no means want- 


iug in Maine. Near the mouth of Saco river, espe- 
cially in Biddeford, it is very fine: or rather it 
should perhaps be called sienitic granite ; although 
it seems destitute of hornblende, But it very much 
resembles most of sienite of Cape Ann and of Quin- 
cy in Massachusetts, 

“Io passing from Saco river to Portsmouth, we 
cross sienitic granite and hornblend slate succes- 
sively, several times. We have seen, also, fine ex- 
amples of granite and sienite from the eastern part 
of Maine. 

On Cape Elizabeth is a remarkable variety of 
rock (which extends to Diamond Cove on Hog Is- 
land, and exists also on Jewell’s Island,) which has 
been supposed to contain coal, Indeed, it very 
much resembles coal; and it has been called shale. 
Hat this term is limited by the best writers to that 
argillaceous rock which occurs in the secondary 
rocks: Whereas the rock under consideration is in- 
terstratified wiih very old primary rocks, standing 
on their edges. We think it is what Humboldt 
call plumbaginons mica slate. It undoubtedly con- 
tains a good deal of carbon, though some of the 
Liack colour is owing probably to the decomposi- 
tion of the iron pyrites, which it contains. Butthe 
carbon of the primary rocks is generally too much 
ruineralized for coal. We haveseen, however, one 
ry markable exception. We refer tothe coal bed in 
\Worcester, Massachusetts ; which is in a variety of 
miea slate. Possibly, then, anthracite coal may be 
found on Cape Elizabeth. But we rather appre- 
lend that all the carbonaceous matter there is con- 
verted into plumbago: for this substance is nothing 


but coal that has been powerfully acted on by chem- | 


coal a) laneiiiene alf ’ 
ical agencies. ‘To the discovery of plumbago in 
the vicinity of Portland, we look forward with a 
coud deal of confidence: and indeed, we know that 


it does occur there, (as at Diamond Cove) in plum- | 


haginous mica state. But we expect it to be found 
ii jarger quantity. And it is an interesting circum- 
siance, that in order to discover the mineral treas- 
ures that exist around Portland, it will, for the most 
part, be ouly necessary to uncover the projecting 
edges of the strata: for where rocks stand upon 
cdges, boring ean be of no use. 

Another rock near Portland, interesting in an e- 
couomical point of view, we denominate pyritifeous 
pve slate. "Phis exists in the best state on Jewell’s 
island ; where it forms several distinct strata, sev- 
eral feet, or even rods, wide ; running through the 
whole iskuud. It is nothing but a mica slate pass- 
veg into argillaceous slate, and abounding with de- 
romposabie iron pyrites, The decomposition of 
iinis substance is constantly going on, and the sur- 
tree of the ledges abounds with copperas or sul- 
phate of iron, and with an efflorescent powder 
which we suppose to be the sulphate of alumine. 
Ii we are right (we have not found time for analy- 
sis,) it will need only the addition of potassa and 
sulphuric acid to convert it intoalum. Here, then, 
it we do not misjudge, 1s a fine opportunity for the 
manufacture of copperas and alum. We do not 
know what practical difficulties may present them- 

ives to such an effort; but we cannot see why 
tue prospect of success is not very favorable, ; 

We would merely remark here, that all the gold 
hitherto discovered in North America originated in 
taleose slate. ‘There is no reason why it should 
not be feund in the taleose slate of Maine, though 
the existence of the rock in a particular place by 
no means proves the existence of gold. : 

A very interesting feature in the geology around 
Portland is the occurrence of well characterised 
cykes, or veins of greenstone, called trap dykes, in 
the stratified rocks. Fer the most part those run 


in the direction of the layers of the rock; that is, | 


they form a sort of bed in the slate. But in some 
cases, as in the gneiss of Westbrook, they cross the 
strata at various angles. One or two beautiful ex- 
amples of these dykes occur on Jewell’s Island. 
‘They are only a few feet wide, and the columnar 
inasses (not very.regular) of which they are com- 
posed, hie across the direction of the dyke: so that 
where the surrounding rock is worn away, the dyke 
stands out in relief, like a wall of human construc- 
tion. And such examples teach us how easy it 
was to commit the blunder, as was done some years 
ago in North Carolina, of imputing the origin of 
these dykes to the supposed civilized nations that 
once inhabited our land! 

The dykes on Jewell’s Island run in such a di- 
rection that they might, if continued, pass near the 


| Light Houses on Cape Elizabeth: and there, in 
‘fact, we find similar dykes running across the point 


in the western states, as well as in the northern parts 
of Europe and Atia, a general deluge had swept an 


‘and extending to Richmond’s Island on the south, | immense quantity of gravel and bowiders southerly, 


‘Similar dykes also occur several miles northeast of 
Jewell’s Island ; on another island whose name we 
have forgotten; so that not improbably some of 
ithese dykes extend not less than twenty miles! 
These have been found so obviously included a- 
mong the stratified rocks while in a melted state, 
that no one who examines them seems to doubt it. 
| ‘The only other rock of decidedly igneous origin 
near Portland, is granite. Nosound geologist now 
‘doubts but this must once have been in a melted 
state. And indeed, all the primary stratified rocks 
| have been so modified by beat that they must once 
have been nearly in a state of fusion. 
It is now alinost universally admitted, that stra- 
‘tified and slaty rocks must have been deposited o- 
riginally in a nearly horizontal position. Conse- 
, quently those around Portland must have been sub- 
sequently tilted up by some internal fore. And the 
‘direction in which the strata run, identifies them 
with the vast Pyreneo-Appenine System of eleva- 
‘tion of Elie de Beaumont; embracing some of the 
inost interesting mountains on the globe; such as 
the Alleganies, the Pyrenees, the Hart Mountains, 
Mount Atlas, the Carpathian ranges, Mount Carmel 
and Sinai, with a part of the Caucasian chain, and 
ithe Ghauts: That is, the rocks around Portland 
were elevated from the ocean at the same epoch 
with these mountains. We do not, however, re- 
| gard this point as very satisfactorily settled. 
We do not believe that any of the secondary or 
even transition rocks occur in the vicinity of Port- 
land. But the numerous deposits of blue clay, 
_borthwest of the city, and along Presumpscot river 
belong to a tertiary formation of comparatively re- 
cent date, The layers are horizontal, as may be 
seen in the pits that have been opened, and there- 
fore this formation has never been disturbed ; in 
other words it has been deposited since the earth 
assumed essentially its present form. 

‘The extreme plasticity of this clay has given rise 
to an interesting phenomenon that may be seen in 
Westbrook, on. the north bank of Presumpscot riv- 
er, near Pride’s Bridge. It is an extensive land slip 
whereby several acres of surface have been precip- 

itaied into the river, crowding it entirely out of its 


| 


bed aud forcing it to seek anew channel. As a 


line example of the operation of causes now in ac- 
tion to modify the surface of the g 
been much interested in examining thisspot. And 
the interest was increased by finding in the light 


blue clay, several organic remains, partially or en- , 


tirely petrified. They consist mostly of sma! shells; 
the most numerous of which is a species of nucula 
probably an undescribed species. We noticed, al- 
£0, two species of mya, and a single specimen of a 
crab, all apparently different from any now found 
in the ocean. 

‘The geologist finds many striking examples along 
the coast of Maine generally, of the powerful agen- 
cy of the ocean in wearing away continents. The 
naked precipices, the retiring coves, whever a soft- 
er rock is found, and the insulated drongs, or rem- 
nants of former ridges, that arrest the attention al- 
most every where, attest the influence of this migh- 
ty agency, and lead the mind to inquire whether 
Casco Bay, and even Massachusetts Bay, have not 
been excavated by this slow process! But we will 
not venture into the wide field of speculation which 
such suggestions open before us, 

Upon the whole, however, we have been more 
interested by the marks of diluvial agency around 
and within Portland, than by any other geological 
phenomenon. We refer to the evidence there pre- 
seuted, that a general deluge has swept over that 
region from the north, or northwest, since the earth 
assumed essentially its present form. When we 
first examined the rocks around Portland, we saw 
_ that the loose blocks of stone, or bowlders. mixed 

with the soil, were for the most part different frem 
the ledges beneath. For while all the ledges are 
of talcose or mica slate, or quartz rock, with green- 
stone dykes occasionally, most of which are of a 
dark color, we saw that the bowlders are generally 
white, and consist of gneiss or granite. From what 
we had seen of diluvial action in other parts of our 
continent, we predicted with great contidence, that 
extensive deposits of gneiss and granite would be 
found a few miles northerly; and we had only to 
travel in that direction to see the prediction com- 
pletely verified. We had the most unquestionable 
evidence that in Nova Scotia, in Massachusetts, and 





| 
lobe, we have | 


often a great many miles. And we thought it very 
strange if the same should not prove true in Maine. 
We were not deceived. In some respects, indeed, 
the marks of such a rush of waters were more strik- 
ing than we have ever seen. 
The northeastern and southwestern extremities 
of Portland, it is well known are more elevated 
than the central part of the peninsula, where the 
heart of the city is pliced. ‘These elevations are 
chiefly made up of gravel and bowlders, such as 
we have described ; that is, such as were derived 
from the rocks a few miles north. Now we wisi 
any one, who doubts whether a deluge has swept 
over this part of the country, to explain, if he can, 
how, by any other cause, these aceuniulations could 
have been produced, Tle cannot impute them to 
the action of rivers; and yet, that water was the 
agent, is as evident as that water washed up the 
pebbles which he sees on the beach. ‘To say that 
these masses of rounded gravel and bowlders were 
created just as we find them, is as absurd as to sey 
that the wharves in Portland harbor were created 
just as we find them. Buta rush of waters of great 
power from the north will account for such aceu- 
mulations in the most satisfactory manner, 

Now if such heavy masses of stone had been dri- 
ven along the surface by a powerful torrent, should 
we not have expected that they would have lett 

‘traces of their erosien on the solid rocks that they 
could not foree from their place ? Just such traces 
, we find in abundance in and around Portland. Th 
surfaces of the rocks in place are ninrked with 
| grooves and scratches, from a quarter of an inch tu 
an inch deep, just as if heavy bodies had been urg- 
‘ed over them. We have seen similar marks in 
other parts of our land; but never so frequent ner 
distinet as in and around Portland. And wherever 
| we find them, they Lave the same direction, scare: 
ily differing five degrees among themselves. They 
run east of south and west of north, from ten to fit- 
teen degrees, ‘They are not obliterated, though 
less cistinet, even in the very streets of the city, 
where the rock is laid bare: as in Elin-street, n: 
its lutersection with Cumberland street, near wher 
Silver-street intersects it. On the shores, howes 
where the rocks are laid bare, as in the southeast 
and northeast parts of the city, they are still mow 


distinct; and in West>rook they may be seen in a 
great many place Ss, as well ais on Cape hizabeth. 

Now what other possible explanation can be giy- 
en of such appearances, than to refer them to a 
general deluge; to that same deluge which has 
swept over our whole northern hemisphere frou 
the north? We could not but feel, as these marks 
forced themselves upon our attention so frequently 
that if the inhabitants of Portland sh «ild deny the 

| occurrence of such a deluge, the very slones would 
cry out against them. ; 

Should these hasty remarks lead any to examine 
still farther the geology of Portland, or of othe: 
districts, they will not have been written in vai 
The subject of geology, we are lay py to know, is 
beginning to excite the attention of the ladies ; and 
we sincerely hope that none ot them will long r- 
main ignorant of the grand and refreshivg views 
which it discloses respecting the early history «i 
our globe and the plans of Jehovah. 

Scraping Appie Trecs. 

George Olmstead, of East-Hariford, publishes 
in the New England Farmer, that he has exp 
enced great benefit from scraping the ross trom he 
apple and pear trees, with a hoe, in June or July. 
There is no mistake in this. The rough bark ot 
those trees aflords shelter to numerous insects, and 
a receptacle for their eggs, prejudicial to the tree or 
its fruit. A smooth clean skin is of as much value 
to the tree, as it is to the animal; its tunetions are 
hnportant to the health and growth of both. "The 
fault is, Mr. Olmstead does not go far enough ; he 
should clean, as well as smooth the surface of bis 
trees ; and we do not think there ts any thing bet- 
ter for this purpose, at least for the apple, than a 
strong ley of wood ashes or potash. We have ha: 
-a dozen years experience of the benefits of this wari: 

though we have not in this time applied it mor 
than twice to the same trees, It is applied to the 
bole, and as far as convenient to the larger brancti- 
es, with a common shoe brush, affixed to the end 
of a stick a yard long, the loose bark, where there 


/ is such, being previously scraped off. It imparts to 
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the bark a handsome appearance, destroys insects | cheapest, the most expeditious, and attended with from the rupture ofa blood vessel—a circumstance 
and their eggs, takes off the moss, and seems to be | the least fatigue. We know that the citizens of the more probable, as the frequent vrial excursions 
to the apple tree what salt is to the animal—a high- | the principal towns on the Kennebec have long of the deceased are supposed to have created a pre- 








a wholesome perspiration, and leaves the bark so} Specutation. Asan illustration of the progress 





“ we | replied—one fourth down, and the remainder in one, 
Summar y bs | two and three years.—Bangor Whig. 





Mechanic & Farmer. | Honorasie Conpuct. Among the deeds of vi- 
The Editor of this paper thinks our Printer has | lence, ee and selfishness, which we have 


been a little too generous in giving him credit when | ate aes began fying en song Nae “9 
it is not his due. We are glad to find one editor in | stance of pec pp. og which may present a 
Christendom who shows “symptoms” of honesty ; | contrast to the gloomy catalogue. Sometime last 
but are heartily sorry that he is mistaken. Our = agra Mr. Josiah P pve nt “od Hallowell, 
LS ' . n- 
Printer is right. The piece was taken from the acon crete} dew ecdlnceny sare Poste piles obli. 
Farmer § Mechanic. Can our brother quill divine | ged to compound with his creditors in this city, 
any difference between the “Mechanic & Far-| who gave him an entire release from his obliga- 
mer” and the “Farmer & Mechanic?” He is a. tis, to the amount of thirty thousand dollars, on 
Viloodncdet tilda Guile iain | his payment of fifty per cent. of the sum of his debts, 
aoa. : ’ | He has since been enabled, by some fortunate ope- 
1M ECT rations, to come into the possession of twenty-one 
The packet ot ee tee siveepeel, dole | thousand — and his yum creditors in oo 
@ packet ship Kur sive ’ ton were recently surprised by his visiting them, 
Me ), has onived at » +7 bg London papers have | and paying the remaining fifteen thousand dollars, 
een received to the loth July. hi j 
The accounts from Paris = to the evening of | pons th ag ap ag gn a eer Aga 
the 13th. A telegraphic despatch referred to in the | pare ak wet 
Moniteur of that date, states that “the English de-| Hysrorican Fact. During the troubles in the 
tachment had been received at St. Sebastian with | reign of Charles I, a country girl came to London 
the most lively joy, both by the garrison and the jn search of a situation; but not succeeding, she 
population, Moreno is decidedly to be Zumalacar- | applied to be allowed to carry out beer from a 
regui’s ad in Mal and Eraso is to have the ont brewhouse. These females were then called “ tub 
command in Navarre. women.” ‘The brewer observing her to be a ver 
The cholera continues to rage with great vi0- | good-looking girl, took her out » Bars low wali 
lence at Toulon up to the 6th July. Out of a pop- | into his house, and afterwards married her. He 
ulation of 35,000, hardly 10,000 remained in the | died, however, while she was yet a very young wo- 
place, the greater number having prudently sought | man, and left her a large fortune, She was recom- 





— | 


safety by flight—the only efficacious remedy yet 
discovered against this singular disease. | 

The Bishop of Ferns died at Liverpool on the | 
12th ult. of paralysis. He was on his way to Lon- 
don, on business connected with the Irish Church 
Bill. 

The remains of the late Lord Napier were land- 
ed in the East India dock on the 11th ult. and 
thence re-shipped on board a steamboat, to be sent 
to Scotland for interment in the family vault. 

The Hamburg papers of the 9th state, according 
to accounts from Athens received at Trieste, that 
the assumption of the government by the young 
King Otho had not given the Greeks so much sat- 
isfaction as was expected. According to the Ger- 
man journals, they desire that Otho should become 
a member of the Greek Church, which he has de- 
cided not to do, though he has gone so far as to 
promise that his descendants shall be educated in 
the doctrines of that church, 

A letter from Smyrna of June 10 says, we have 
lad no ease of plague these two days, and our pop- 
ulation is full of hope on this account. 

Several disgraceful riots arising from the excited 
feelings of the lower class of Irish, have taken place 
in Liverpool, in consequence of a report that the 
Orange residents of that place intended to have a 
yrocession in commemoration of the battle of 
evan Several were stabbed and otherwise in- 
jured, and a Jarge number taken up by the author- 
ities and committed. 








Mackeret. The Gloucester Telegraph appre- 
lends that there will be a great scarcity of Mack- 
erel this season, especially of Nos. 1 and 2. Thus 
fur very few have been taken, and many of the ves- 
sels employed in the fishery have done nothing.— 
The number of craft set to the cod fishery this sea- 
son is also unusually small. 








Kennesec Steam Boar. The safe and pleas- 
ant steamer Macdonough now runs regularly twice | 
a week between Portland and Hallowell, forming | 
a line from this city to the capital of Maine, such | 
as never before existed on that route, and such as 
will not fail to give the most entire satisfaction.— 
The route offers the stongest inducement for the 
traveller either for business or pleasure. It is the 





earthly career of our townsman, Mr Mills, the «ron- 


mended, on giving up the brewery, to Mr. Hyde, a 
most able lawyer, to settle her husband’s affairs ; 
he, in process of time, married the widow, and was 
afterwards made Earl of Clarendon, Of this mar- 
riage there was a daughter, who was afterwards 
wife to James If. and mother of Mary and Anne, 
Queens of England. 





On the fourth of the present month, Mr. John 
Marsh, of Danvers, discovered that a pair of fat o2- 
en bad strayed or were stolen from his pasture, He 
soon became satisfied that they were stolen. On 
inquiry at Charlestown he found that a pair of ox- | 
en had been driven and sold there, that correspon- 
ded with his, in description ; and that the persons 
who drove them were like two young men who 
had been employed by him the first part of the sea- 
son. On returning te Danvers he found these two 
young men had both left their employ, and taken 
passage from Salem for the Penobscot River. Ap- 
plication was made to the Lieut. Governor, and au- 
thority obtained from him and the Governor of 
Maine to arrest those young men, and hold them to 
answer for this supposed offence. On Friday 7th 
inst. the officer started in tbe mail stage; found the 
young men below Bangor on Monday, 10th ; arres- 
ted them ; and on Friday, 14th, they were examined 
before J. W. Proctor, Esq. in Danvers, and com- 
mitted for trial at the September Term of C. C. P. 

Three respectable witnesses appeared from Char- 
lestown, who immediately recognised and indenti- 
fied the prisoners as the persons who sold the oxen, 
—Salem Mercury. 








Sudden Death,—We are pained to learn that the 


aut, has come toa sndden termination. It will be 
recollected that Mr Mills made a successful balloon 
ascension from York, Pa., on the 25th ult. And in 
compliance with the wishes of the citizens, he was 
making arrangements for a second ascension from 
the same place, which was to have taken place in 
the course ofa few days. Mr Mills had his balloon 
at the Academy buildings in that town, making the 
dispositions for the expected ascension, and as we 
learn, was found dead by its side, on Sunday even- 
ing last. No one was present with Mr Mills at the 





time, but it is understood that his death resulted | 





| Remarkable Cure.—A young man in this village 
had a finger cut off by the blade of a hay-cutter 
few days since. It was divided between the first 
and second joints, Dr. Deane was called in about 
15 minutes afterward ; the sevored portion had fal- 
len among the hay, and was ther pale and cold; 
it was taken up, washed in warm water, secured on 





in al} similar cases, to ‘ save the pieces.’—Franklin 
Mercury. 


Great fire at Newark.—On Saturday evening at 
8 o’clock, a fire broke out at Newark N. J. in the 
livery stable of Mr Day, which rapidly extended to 
his dwelling house—from thence to two dwelling 
houses on Broad street—a blacksmith’s shop—a 
sash and blind factory—the Court House and Jail— 
all of which, with many other buildings were en- 
/tirely consumed. From 12 to 16 buildings in al! 
were destroyed, and the loss is estimated at frou 
40 to £50,000. 











Order Restored.—-Baltimore papers of Wednesday 
/ morning state that order and tranquility were re- 


stored. The number of killed and wounded not 
ascertained. 


Melancholy Accident—An accident of a most 
painful character happened at Manchester, Ct. last 
week. A young man by the name of Nelson Hack- 
ett, aged about nineteen, was leaning upon a loaded 
rifle, with his chin upon the muzzle, when in some 
manner unknown it was discharged. ‘The ball en- 
tered below the chin, and passing through the brain 
come out the backside of the head killing him in- 
stantly, 








A committee of twenty-one has been appointed 
at Charleston, with the concurrence of the P. Mas- 
ter to accompany the mail to the Post Office, aad 
witness the separation of abolition publications from 
its other contents, for the purpose of preventing 
their delivery. 





Hard times for Gamblers.—A gentleman from 
Natches, who was at Vicksburg on the eighth of 
July, two days after the execution, in conversa- 
tion with us, stated that gamblers are now hunted 
with every thing but dogs, at the West, and gave 
the following as an instance, ‘Two persons, appar- 
ently gentlemen, were taken on board the steam 
boat, two miles below Vicksburg. Upon the arri- 
val of the boat at that city, they kept close, but af- 
ter the boat was under weigh again, about 50 miles 
above, came out of their hiding place—were recog- 
nised as gamblers—and set on shore, fifty miles or 
more from any human habitation.— Galary. 





The Boston Gazette says: “Some of the most 
accomplished and fascinating fellows at the Springs 
are blacklegs and pickpockets.” 

A very pretty resort for virtuous women, truly. 





Pardon of De Soto.—The reprieve of sixty days 
granted to this individual, expired to-day at 12 0’- 
clock. A large concourse of people assembled 
around the parlicus of the prison this morning, anx- 
iously awaiting the final decree. At 10 o’clock the 
doors of the prisoner’s cell were thrown open, and 
the Marshal, the Spanish Consul, together with ma- 
ny other individuals, entered, when a full and free 
pardon from the President was read to the Prison- 
er, Which was received by every mark of gratitude. 
Senora de Soto was present, and appeared to be 
much affected during the communication of the 
glad tidings. The reprieve of Ruiz will expire on 
the 11th September,—He continues apparently in- 
sane, and at times is very troublesome and noisy. 

De Soto was released from imprisonment this 
morning, under executive pardon, but immediately 
incarcerated again, in the Debtor’s Prison, by his 
counsel, Mr. Child, on an execution for the sum of 
$600.— Evening Journal. 





Shocking Accident.—T he CincinnatiGazette men- 
tions that the steamboat Rob Roy, on her way up 
from N. Orleans, on the 16th ult. about 15 miles 
from New Madrid, struck a snag, which caused her 
to twist in such a manner as to break one of her 
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branch pipes and scalded 10 or 12 persons, of whom 
4 had died, and 2 more not expected to recover ; at 
the same time a number of persons leaped over- 
board, of whom three were drowned. 





A hive of stingless bees, imported for Governor 
McDuffie of South Carolina, arrived at Charleston 
en the 27th ult. in the schooner Carolina, from 
Campeachy. 

Quesec, Aug. 10—Thomas A. Young, Esq. the 
Secretary to the Committee of Citizens to promote 
the Maine Railway, has received from Captain Yule, 
of the Royal Engineers, a letter dated Saturday last. 
That gentleman, who has taken a warm interest in 
jis mission had then taken a connoissance of the 
whole of the River de Loup to the frontier, and 
{ound the route better even than he expected—the 
vreatest facilities for a railway existing. Capt. 
Yule engaged on Saturday two canoe-men and was 
yoing to the Chaudiere to make the reconnaisance 
of the route down which Col. Long came on his 
way to Quebec. The latter has pursued his route 
towards the Kennebec.— Gazette. 








Counterfeit Money—We understand that coun- 
terteit five dollar Buls of the Grand Bank, Marble- 
jiead, are in circulation. 

A father and his son were lately executed upon 
one gallows, fur murder, in Mississippi. 





A radish weighing 6 lbs. and 2 ounces, measur- 
296 inches in length and 15 1-2 in circumference, 
lias been sent to the editor of the St. Louis Repub- 
lican as a relish for his breakfast. 


Uuparalleled Sailing —The Brig John Gilpin of 
Baltimore, sailed the distance of 107,791 miles in 
566 days. Average 190 miles per day. 


‘There has been a second insurrection at Havanna, 
which was put down by the soldiers with the same 
promptitude as the first. 


The Great Falls Journal, Somersworth, N. H. and 
the printing establishment connected with it, are of- 
fered for sale. For particulars address Edwin Moody 
ut that place. 


A slave named Vincent was sentenced to 300 
lusives for participating in the insurrectionary move- 
ments in Clinton, Miss. when taken out to receive 
the stripes, the multitude voted to hang him, and he 
was accordingly executed the next day! 

Boston Post. 


a 


Marriages. 





~ 





, In Lubec, Mr. Edward Lawrence to Miss Sally 
ike, 

In Kennebunk, Mr. Joshua Ramsdell to Miss 
Olive Furbish. 

In Wiscasset, Mr. Gilbert C. Trufant, of Bath, to 
Miss Sarah F.. Boyd. 





Deaths. 


In this town, on the 22d inst. Charles G. son of 
Mr. Benjamin Robbins, aged 3 years and 1 month. 
So fades the blooming plant and dies, 
Born not for earth but for the skies, 
Here toys and trifles pleased his mind, 
Now it is filled with joys refin’d. 





Few were his pleasures here below, 
But full his share of nature’s woe, 
Here on the earth he would not stay, 
When Jesus called, he fled away. 


In Bath, Mrs. Abigail Preble, aged 55. 


In Pittston, Capt. Jenkins, fi ; 
Mass. aged 63. . ins, formerly of Quincy, 


2S Pe 
A Card. | 


The Editor returns his thanks to those of his 
brethren who have so kindly circulated his adver- 
tisement of lost utensils—and also to certain mys- 
lerious agencies who have returned so many of 
them. Most of them being returned, he intends 
recommencing operations, and would like to hire a 
capable and faithful man for a couple of months, to 
whom he will pay good wages, 

Winthrop, Awg. 26, 1835. 


[ Com. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay Aug. 17. 
Reported for the Boston Patriot. On the road from this Village to Wayne Mills, a 

At Market, 740 Beef Cattle, 75 Stores, 42 Cows | Note of hand, dated September 23, 1833, for $30, 
and Calves, 3300 Sheep, and 300 Swine. About | payable on the first day of April, 1834, with inter- 


120 Swine were at market several weeks since. | st, upon which there is an endorsement of #11, 
| July 15, 1835. The owner is requested to call at 


‘ Note Found. 








About 130 Beef Cattle remain unsold. 

Prices. Beef Cattle—Last week’s prices were 
hardly supported. A few fine were taken at 33s; 
prime at 31s 6d; good at 28s 6d a 30s; thin Oxen 
and Cows at 24s a 27s; two year old 21s a 22s 6d. 

Cows add Calves—In good demand. Sales at 1e, 
24, 27, 28 50, 33, and 835. 

Sheep—Nearly all purchased before they arrived 
at market, with the expectation of a scanty supply: 
ordinary at 9s 9d. 15s 6d, and 11s; middling 11s 6d, 
12s, 12s 9d, and 13s 6d; better qualities 14s, 15s, 
and lGs 6d. A few Wethers were taken at some- 
thing more than $3. 

Swine—Duli—one Jot of 180 were taken on a 
contract, price unknown, <A very few only were 
retailed, principally without weighing. 

! 





Thrashing Machines. 


The right for using PITTS’ PATENT HORSE 
POWER and THRASHING MACHINE in the 
towns of Litchfield, Lisbon, Topsham, Bowdoin, 
Bowdoinham and Richmond, for sale by 

OLIVER HERRICK. 

Lewiston, Aug. 1835. 


FIFTH YEAR OF THE 
BOSTON PEARL, 
And Literary Gazette, 





Commences on the Nineteenth of September, 1835. | 





This Popular Journal is published every Saturday 
at No. 19, Water Street, and contains 


ORIGINAL TALES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, 
MUSIC, &c. 
Its very extensive and rapidl 
is the Best comment on its é 
Persons ordering the work, must enclose Three 
Dollars for a Year’s Payment, and note in what 
County and State the Town is, to which they will 


increasing circulation 
heapness and Value. 


| have it sent. 


All orders (Post Paid) should be addressed to 
ISAAC C. PRAY, JR. 
Editor of the Pearl, BOSTON, Mass. ~- 
N. 3. Any person sending Fifteen Dollars at one 
time, shall have Six Copies sent according to his 
order. August 1835. 


STEAM BOA’ LINE FROM 
BOSTON TO GARDINER, 
ARRANGEMENT FOR AUGUST, 
The New Steamer Portland, 


JABEZ HOWES, Jr. Master, will leave Union 
Warf Portland, for Boston eve 
MONDAY, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY 
‘ at 7 o’clock P. M. 


Will leave Foster’s Wharf, Boston, for Portland 
every 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY & SATURDAY 
at 7 o’clock P. M. 








The Steamer Macdonough, 
NATHANIEL KIMBALL, Master, 
Will leave Union Wharf, Portland, for Bath and 
Gardiner every 
WEDNESDAY & SUNDAY, at 8 o’ciock A. M. 
And will leave Gardiner for Bath & Portland every 
MONDAY & FRIDAY at 9 o’clock A. M. 


FARE. 


From Boston to Gardiner, &5,00 
oe to Portland 3,00 
“ Portland to Bath, ’ 1,50 and found. 
“«  —« ~~ w Gardiner, 2,00 
AGENTS, 


Messrs. J. B. SMITH, Boston. 
CHARLES MOODY, Portland. 
THOMAS G. JEWETT, Gardiner. 


(> Stages will be in readiness to take the pas- 
sengers from Gardiner to Hallowell and Augusta 
on the arrival of the Boat, and taking passengers 
from Augusta and Hallowell to Gardiner on the 
morning of the McDonough’s sailing. 

Gardiner, August 15, 1835. 


| this office, 





\the Trade, the trade deduction. 
|to press, when orders are received to an extent to 


prove property, pay charges and take 


the Note. Winthrop, Aug. 25, 1835. 





Correctep Proors. Under the above title, it 


/is proposed to publish in one volume, a selection 
from the Miscellaneous Writings of the subscriber, 


embracing such Tales, Sketches, Essays, &c., as he 
deems most worthy of collection, revision, and re- 
, publication ; confining the standard of comparison 
altogether to his own writings. 

| It will be handsomely printed on fine paper, and 
neatly bound in cambric. Terms cash on delivery 
of the book. Price; to persons ordering one 
| copy one dollar ; to those ordering more, and to 
It will be put 


warrant the undertaking, and determine the num- 
ber of the edition. Address post paid. 
H. HASTINGS WELD. 
Boston, August, 1835. 





Notice. 


The members of the Kennebec County Agricul- 
tural Society are reminded that their assessment ot 
| one dollar must be paid in the month of September, 
)in order that the Society may avail itself of the 
bounty from the State. Witiiam Noyes, Recor- 
ding Secretary of the Society, is authorized to re- 
ceive the same. 

Per order of the Trustees. 











Auction. 

Will be sold at Public Auction on Saturday the 
12th day of September next, at two o’clock in the 
| afternoon, on the premises, all the riglit, title and 
interest belonging to Mary Follet, Abigail Suther- 
| land, Jesse Follet, Sophrona Follet and Rheuama 
“ollet, all minors, heirs of Michael Follet, late of 
| Winthrop, deceused, situate in Winthrop and des- 
_eribed as follows, viz: all the right of said minors 
to the Farm on which said Michael Pollet lived at 
| the time of his decease. 

MOSES WHITE, Guardian for said minors. 
| Winthrop, July 20, 1835, 


TO INVALIDS. 


R. RICHARDSON, of South Reading, Mags. has 
(in compliance with the earnest solicitations of his nu- 
merous friends,) consented to offer his celebrated 
VEGETABLE BITTERS AND PILLS, 
to the public, which he has used in his extensive practice 
more than thirty years, and they have been the means of re- 
storing to health thousands of Invalids, pronounced incura- 
ble by Physicians. 

No. ]. Are recommended to Invalids of either sex, af- 
flicted with any of the following complaints, viz "—Dyspep- 
sia; Sinking, Faintness or Burning in the Stomach; Pai- 
pation of the Heart; Increased or Diminished Appetite ; 
Dizziness or Headache ; Costiveness; Pain in the Side ; 
Fiatulency; Weakness of the Back; and Bilious Complaints. 

No. 2 Is designed for the cure of that class of inveter- 
ate diseases, which arise from an impure state of the Blood, 
and exhibit theinselves in the forms of Scrofula, Salt Kiieum 
Leprosy, St. Anthony’s Fre, Seald Head in children and 
various other cutaneous diseases. It is an excellent reme- 
dy for Females afflicted with a sore mouth while nursing or 
at any other time, 

Plain & Practical directions accompanving the above 
Vegetable Medieines, and they may be taken without any 
hindrance of business or amusement, and will if persisted in 
prevent and cure numerous diseases, which daily send ma- 
ny of Our worthiest to a premature grave. 

((> Observe that none are genuine without the 
written signature of NATHAN RICHARDSON 
& SON, on the outside wrapper. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, by DAVID GRIF- 
FITH, Portland, Sole agent, and also by the follow- 
ing persons, viz: 

SAMUEL CHANDLER, Winthrop; Thomes 
Chase, North Yarmouth; H. M. Preseott, Bruns- 
wick ; Otis C. Waterman, New Gloucester; Na- 
than Reynolds, Lewiston ; KE. Latham, Gray ; A. 
E. Small, Saco. 


White Mulberry Seed, 
Warranted to be of the growth of 1835—for sale 
at this office. ‘This seed was raised in Mansfield, 








Conn. and is a first rate article. 

The seed may be sown now, and the plants cov- 
ered deeply by straw and litter, which will prevent 
Price 50 cents per ounce, 


their winter killing. 
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[INSERTED BY REQUEST. |] 


The Orphans. 


Our cot was sheltered in a wood, 
And near a lake’s green margin stood, 
A mountain bleak behind us frowned, 
Whose top the snow in summer crowned ; 
And pastures warm and rich to boot 
Lay smiling at the mountain’s foot, 
There first we wandered hand in hand,hand in hand, 


| The next who came forward was a little, dark- 

_complexioned fellow, who said he bad been on the 
Grand bank a-fishing. ‘As thee has been at sea, we 

| will give thee a better lay than we offered thy pro- 

| fane associate,’ said the owner ; ‘ we will give thee 
a hundred and twentieth,’ 

| «Well, said the fisherman, ‘I do n’t care, then, if 

I ship for one season,’ — . 

*O no, thou must ship for the whole voyage,’ re- 

{ 


plied the other. 
*} can’t think on’t,’ answered the man, and forth- 
with fo!lowed after his associate, running down the 


| While the General S. is pursuing her course 0- 
' ver the shoals for the Westein Islands, I must des- 
eribe to the reader the principle characters on 
board. 


OE I I ee ee TT. 8 5 


Notice. 
The subscriber hereby requests all those who are 
indebted to him for professional services, done pre- 
vious to January 1835, to call and make payment 


immediately. C. KNAPP, 
Winthrop, July 8, 1835. 











Two orphan boys of Switzerland, two orphan boys | street, aud bawling ‘ Davy ! Davy !’ from the very | - 


of Switzerland. 


When scarcely old enough to know 
The meaning of the tale of woe, 
"I'was then by mother we were told 
That father in his grave lie cold, 
That livelihood was hard to get, 
And we too young to labor yet, 
And tear within her eyes would stand, eyes would 
stand, 
For her two boys of Switzerland, for her two boys 
of Switzerland. 


But soon for mother as we grew, 

We worked as much as boys could do, 

Our daily gains to her we bore, 

But ah! she will ne’er receive them more; 

And days we watched beside her bed, 

And sobbed to see her lie there dead, 
But now we wander hand in hand, hana in hand, 
Two orphan boys of Switzerland, two orphan boys 

of Switzerland, 


Miscellany. 





rom the Boston Pearl. 
Whaling in the Pacific. 
CHAPTER 1.—( Continued.) 
The General S. was now speedily made ready 
for sea, and the owner was anxious to make up her 
complement of hands, to save the expense of hiring 


riggers and laborers. An agent soon returned from 
Boston, after an unsuccessful search for negroes ; 


while about the’ same time a parcel of Cape Cod | 


men surrounded the owner’s office, and said they 
had come from home purposely to ship in his ves- 


sel. The owner lifted bis hat over his forehead, | 


put on his spectacles, and opening a large ruled 
book, told one of the candidates to come forward. 
A large raw-boned young man, with a countenance 
as rugged as a pitch-knot, and a pair of round shoul- 
dors of which ajax would not have been ashamed, 
advanced toward the desk, and scratching his un- 
curried locks, said: ‘I have come all the way here 


to go ile-ing, and ifas how you'll give me a good | 


lay, [ don’t mind taking on’ ‘* We will give thee 


a hundred and thirtieth, said the owner, ‘ which | 


will entitle thee to one barrel of oil out of every 


hundred and thirty barrels which the ship brings | 
home.’ ©A hundred and thirtieth ! said the youth, | 


putting on an alarming stare— No Vl not go for 


that; give mea hundred and fiftieth, and Pll go.’ | 


‘Some men,’ said the other, ‘ would take advantage 
of thy ignorance, and accept thy offer; but I will 
honestly inform thee that the terms which I pro- 


posed are far better than those which thou demap- | 


dest,’ 
* Don’t tell me that, Mr Owner, said the youth— 


‘I know better. A hundred and fifty is more than | 


a hundred and thirty, fair counting. You might as 
well tell me that a peck of corn is no more than a 
bnshel. No, no, you don’t preach me out of my 
rights that way.—Blast a man that wo n’t stick up 
for his rights !’ 

‘ Stop, stop!’ said the Quaker, ‘let’s have no swear- 
ing here. Uf thou likest our terms, thou mavst go 
inthe ship. If not, there are other vessels fitting 
out, some to go round Cape Horn, others to go on 
the Banka, 

‘O yea!’ cried the incensed young man, ‘after 
I'sn come all the way to Nantucket, to go out in 
your new ship, you now wantte turn me off into 


son? old vassal that will sink befoi ts ont of 
. . ye 

the iarbor—Dut you don’teateh old birds with chaff 
Il’ ia ey — . 1 

il ) ’ c , ; “Sita . continued he. * and ive 
your sera -istand where Pve been almost choeked 
Wir sai lv. By Neprun ® [ alwavs hin } 
a 4) “he won't fight for his country | 

Gn an ~ lias , — 

mo sayin 1 young unan flung out Of tie count- 


ing-rovin i disgust, 


top of his lungs. 

The next who made application, was a person 
whose appearance differed much from that of either 
of his companions. He was a square-built, short, 
high-breasted fellow, whose visage had been scorch- 
ed by many a vertical sun, and whose faded blue 
collar, and nicely-brushed hat, begirt with a pro- 

fusion of ribbon, proclaiined him to be a man-o’- 
| war’s-man ; one who had often passed round the 
capstan in bis best ‘bib and tucker,’ and taken pe- 
culiar pains to shield him from that worst of pun- 
ishmnents, the stopping of his grog. 
‘ Where does thee belong ?” said the owner, eye- 

ing him with increasing interest. 
| I belong to Cape Cod,’ said the blunt soilor. 
| *£ Does thee wish to go out in my ship ?’ inquired 
the owner. 





? ‘I must have a hundred and tenth, if I do,’ said 
ie. 
| The treaty was soon amicably concluded, and 
| the sailor made his mark—Benjamin X Bowsprit. 
From the remainder of the group, four men were 
shipped. This reinforcement, added to those who 
already belonged to the vessel, who were mostly 
| Nantucketrnen, comprising the ship’s company. 
|The General S. was soon in readiness to go over 
the Bar. 
| On the appointed day, her top-sails were loosed, 
_reefed— Sheet bome and hoist away! A large 


concourse of people, assembled on the wharf, emu- | 


lated each other in their readiness to assist in cast- 


ing off her fasts, and, taking off their hats, gave her | 


three hearty cheers as she moved majestically out of 
the harbor. 

Zenas Coffin beheld the scene, and his heart sunk 

within him. He compared the feelings that he ex- 


New Goods. 

| ‘The subscribers have just received a new and ex- 
' tensive assortment of Fancy Dry Goods, consisting 
of Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Sattinetts, Merinoes, 
Silks of every description, Crapes, Cambrics, Mus- 
lins, Prints of all kinds, Handkerchiefs, Shawls, 
Ladies’ Veils, Gloves, Hose, Shirting and Sheeting 
of a superior quality. Alsoa very extensive assort- 
,ment of Crockery Ware, Teas, Sugars, Spices of 
all kinds, and various other articles to numerous to 
mention. All of which are of a superior quality, 
and will be sold for cash, country produce or ap- 
proved credit on as reasonable terms as can be had 
at any other place in the vicinity. 

All persons wishing to purchase will do well to 
call and examine the same before purchasing else- 
where. CURTIS & MACE. 

Readfield, July 16, 1835. 














| (> SILK HATS 


_Manufactured and for sale, wholesabe and retail, at 
J. HOOPER’S 


Fashionable Hat Store, 
Water Street, Augusta, Me. 

Atso—A large assortment of DRAB HATS of 
every description and color, together with a prime 
assortment of Black, Beaver and Muskrat Hats, for 
/gentlemen and youth. 
| Atso—CLOTH CAPS, new Spring style, and 
|a large assortment. All of which will be sold on 





| such terms as cannot fail to suit purchasers. 

| Please call and examine before purchasing else 
where. 

| Augusta, April 20, 1835. 6m12 





perienced when that faultless bark first entered the | 
harbor, with those everwhelming reflections which | 
damped his joy at her departure, and dreadful was | 


WINTHROP 
Silk Hat Establishment. 


the contrast !—He, for whom he had toiled in win- | ue subscribers would respectfully inform the 


ter’s cold and summer’s heat; for whose sake he 
had ‘ pierced himself through with many sorrows’ ; 
‘and on whom his hopes were fondly, ah ! too fondly 
hung, should no more glad his aged eyes, and cheer 
his declining years with the prospect of living again 
in his posterity. He turned sadly away from the 
noisy group, and slowly retreated to the abode of 
his desolate wite, to mourn with ber the fallacy of 
all earthly happiness. 
As soon as the Genéral S. anchored outside the 
the Bar, a lighter ranged up alongside, and was 
quickly discharged of a quantity of shooks, beans, 


turned to the harbor for a fresh supply. Another 
lighter then came up. She brought a number of 
hogsheads of bread, some provisions, and seven 
barrels of rum; the latter article was carefully stow- 
,ed inthe run. Thus did these sloops supply the 
ship with her water and stores, until the last light- 
er brought offto her a prodigious quantity of spades, 


lances, harpoons, and poles ; also, tow-lines, grind- | 
stones, and other necessaries for a Cape Horn voy- | 


age; all of which being put under deck, the ship 

. “as 
was pronounced ready for her departure. ‘Two 
spare boats, placed on a frame over head, shaded 
the quarter deck, while another, placed on spars 


which projected over the stern, was ready to be | 


cleared at a moment’s warning. The captatn’s 
boat sat upon the eranes, on the starboard side, aft. 
‘Tae first mate’s boat upon the cranes, on the lar- 
board side. The second mate’s boat on the cranes, 
at the larboard waist—hence called the waist-boat. 

Her sails being all bent, and every thing in read- 


iness, she awaited the first fair wind, to take her o- 
ver the shoals, Aolus was propitious, and early 
in the morning about the first of October, the pon- 
derous tron was dragged from its oozy bed, the 
sails were loosed, and the pensive mariner cast a 
| wistful look at the tower and baléony, just discern- 


iyle througn the mist, 


(to the home of his childhood, and squared away. 


sigh »] a long, long fare well 


peas, and molasses.—She was then cast off, and re- | 


public that they have recently commenced the 
}manufacture of SILK HATS, at the old Stand 
| where purchasers can be turnished witha good ar- 
| ticle, warranted. They will make to order every 
Shape, Size and Colour, which is desired. 
| They also continue to keep as usual a large stock 
of Fur Hars of every description, wholesale and re- 
| tail. 
| N.B. They will pay cash for all kinds of Hatt- 
ing and Shipping furs, and for Wool Skins. 
| CARR & SHAW. 
| Winthrop, April, 1835. 








| Fisk & Hinkiley’s 
| NEW PATENT BRICK MACHINE. 
| For sale by the subscriber at East Livermore, or 
the following agents—K. G. Robinson, Halloweil ; 
| William Wade, Augusta; F, F. Haines, East Liv- 
‘ermore; Daniel Hobbs, Portland; Jolin Miller, 
Warren; Kidder & Tarball, Boston; Col. Cob), 
Gray ; Moses Emery, Saco; Nathan Elden, Bux- 
ton; Reuben R. Dunn, Poland; Joseph Haskell, 
Monmouth; E. MeLellan, Gardiner, and William 
Reed of Norway. Said machines are warranted to 
answer well the purpose for which they ere inten- 
ded. JOB HASKELL. 
June 4, 1835. 4mis 


kor Sale. 
Just reeeived and for sale at this office, the Com- 
plele Farmer and Rural Economist : containing a 
compendious epitome of the most important branch - 
es of Agriculture and Rural Economy, by Thoma 
G. Fessenden. Also, the .Vue American Gardener, 
by T. G. Fessenden; the ew American 
dist, by Wim. Kenrick; the .Vorthern Sheph ra, by 
a Committee of the Ken. Co. Ag. Society ; ist and 
9d vols. of the Maine Farmer, neatly bound; Sur 
Months in a Convent, by Miss Reed ; Letter and 
| Pot Paper of different qualities. 
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